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THOUGHTS, & 


HE preſent is an eventful moment. Whilſt a conſiderable part 
of the continent is afflicted with the calamities of war, the 
people of England are threatened with the proſpect of being reluct- . 
antly compelled to participate in its miſeries. But if this had been 
their only danger, their fears would have been quieted by the recol- 
lection of their former victories. A more ſerious evil has threatened 
to diſturb their internal peace; and the apprehenſion of a diſtant dan- 
ger has ſubſided before the terrors of an immediate alarm. Republi- 
cans, infidels, and levellers, have advanced with a daring pace to aſſail 
the ancient edifice of our happineſs, and the collected loyalty of the 
country has been ſummened to reſiſt the progreſs of their deſtructive 
fury. The mildneſs of our government has impreſſed the ſeditious 
with an idea, that it ceaſes to poſſeſs any power of controul ; and 
miſtaking the benevolence of its principles for the weakneſs of its 
means, they have ſought, by the lure of plunder, and the proffered 
, aid of France, to attach to their cauſe the deſperate and abandoned; 
and ultimately wade to property and power, through the guilty chan- 
nel of anarchy, confiſcation, and flaughter, 

Fortunately for the country, their profligate intentions became at 
length too evident to be concealed, and their criminal deſigns have 
been defeated; the poiſon imbibed by the vulgar mind from the level- 
ling principle of Pain's productions, infuſed diſcontent where ſatisfac- 
tion ſmiled before; whilſt turbulent meetings and ſeditious language ſuf- 
ficiently indicated the baneful progreſs of his deſttuctive philoſophy. 
To reſiſt fo preſſing a danger, became the cauſe of the country at 
large. The love of order, the terrors of anarchy, the experience 
derived from our own hiſtory of the fatal conſequences reſulting from 
theſe doctrines, united minds the moſt diſcordant before, and a ſenſe 
of common intereſt became the link of public union. | 

Thus, happily, the prudence of the adminiſtration, co-operating 
with the energy of the community, has ſaved the metropolis fram 
conflagration, and the conſtitution from deſtruction. Sedition is 
appalled, and loyalty triumphant. The gteat majority of the people 
of England are too enlightened not to revere thoſe laws by which 
tizeir liberties are. protected; too wife not to venerate that religion 
by which their happineſs is enſured ; and too grateful not to love a 
Monarch whoſe only felicity conſiſts in rendering his ſubjects happy. 
When, therefore, the means of protection, the ſources of conſolation, 
the cauſes of exultation, were all attacked, they rallied round the 
altar, the throne, and the forum, determined to guard them uninjured, 
or periſh in their cauſe, The conſequence of this admirable una- 
nimity has been a noble fervor, which, in imparting more energy 
to the government, has given freſh confidence to the people ; it 
animates the former, as the guardians of the public weal, to a prompt 
and vigorous exertion of its executive force; and it cheers the latter 
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to a pleaſing conviction, that the fruits of their induſtry will not be 
raviſhed from them, by a firm reljance on the power and the diſpoſition 
of government to protect them from foreign enemies and domeſtic 
foes : thus the wiſdom of government has kept pace with the loyalty 
of the people, and concord and peace at home will be the happy re- 
fult of the exertions of both. | | | 
And, in eftet, what could be more wicked than to attempt to 
deſtroy that ſacred pedeſtal of Britiſh happineſs which has for ſo 
many ages ſupported the column of our greatneſs.? The conſtitution 
of England is not, at this day, to deduce from reaſoning its ſuperior 
excellence; its bleſſings are founded in experience, its utility is traced 
in its duration: nor ſhould we be able to diſcover to what poſſible 
cauſe we might attribute the wiſh of individuals to overthrow it, if 
we did not know that it is in the nature of ſome minds never to be 
ſatisfied with their preſent ſituation, however enviable, but to be per- 
petually in the purſuit of ſome additional advantage, to acquire which 
preſent benefits are often ſacrificed, whilſt the object ae, 1 is fre- 
quently miſſed, The conſtitution of this country has long been the 
boaſt of its inhabitants, and the theme of rapture with foreign nati- 
ons. Whatever parties prevailed in England, or however-widely they 
differed upon political meaſures, yet all united in —_— and in 
admiring it, 'as the pureſt code of legiſlative wiſdom. othing is 
more to be dreaded than a fluctuating government; and ſurely no 
reverſe of this kind could be more fatal than to a country like ours, 
whoſe enviable ſituation is the reſult of the ſteadineſs of the people 
and rhe ſtability of their government. Alt hyman inſtitution, as the 
work of man, muſt in its nature be imperfect, but that government is 
undoubtedly beſt whoſe imperfections are the leaſt viſible, and whoſe ad- 
vantages are the.moſt obvious, When the conſtitution of England is 
examined by this teſt, the folly and the danger of attacking it will appear 
manifeſt, We ſhould always remember, that government is not the 
work of a day; it is the flow ſuperſtructure of maturing ages, where- 
in principles are brought into practice, and their effects diſcovered in 
the miſery or happinels of the governed, In trying the conſtitution 
of England by this ſtandard, it will be found to oppoſe to innovation, 
good laws impartially adminiſtered, (the teſt of all good government) 
and they will be ſeen to extend univerſal protection to all claſſes | 
ſociety; and the reſult of theſe are to be traced in increaſing agricul- 
ture, extending commerce, diſſeminated property, decreaſing debt, 
and diminiſhing taxes. With ſuch advantages, therefore, as theſe - 
to teſtify its excellence, thoſe trifling defects which exiſt in the opi- 
nions of ſpeculative men, or which the progreſs of time may gradually 
correct if admitted to be real, ought, not to be at wer of popular diſ- 
content, when its greater bleſſings are ſo deſervedly the cauſes of na- 
tional exultation. _ 6 
Whence is it, that with a very narrow range of territory, and a 
very limited population, we are the molt powerful and wealtby nation 
in Europe ? it all refults from the ſuperior induſtry of the people, 
How is tbat induſtry cheriſhed? by the admirable principles of our 
conſtitution, which, by infuſing their energy and ſpirit into the 
. A 2 | national 
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national character, impart to it an activity and vigor, which are at 
once a ſtimulus to exertion, and an incentive to probity. In ſub- 
verting theſe we corrupt ourſelyes in levelling the edifice we periſh 
in its tall, That the progreſs of time may even improve our con- 
ſtitution, is an event to be wiſhed; but where there is ſo little to 
gain, the eſſay is to be dreaded ; the preſent is, at all events, a period 
when ſuch an experiment is moſt to be feared ; and no one can juſtly 
be charged with inconſiſtency now, who declines to maintain his 
former opinions in favour of ſuch a meaſure. "Thoſe opinions could 
only be founded upon a relative connection of circumſtances ; and 
the principles of theſe will naturally fluctuate, as the grounds upon 
which they are eſtabliſhed vary, What at one period is wiſe, 
at another is injudicious; an alteration which a ſtate of quietude 

might warrant as proper, a period of turbulence would forbid as dan- 
erous. This is the ground upon which any change ſhofild at preſent 
e reſiſted; no one can lay down a political principle applicable 
at all times to the infinite fluctuations in human affairs ; it muſt vary 
with the circumſtance, and be modified to the occaſion ; and it is in 
a judicious, diſcrimination of this, and in calmly deſpiſing the un- 
founded imputation of inconſiſtency, that we are to trace that temper 
'and diſcretion in a miniſter, which is the teſt of wiſdom and the 

pledge of ſucceſs. | 

Any alteration in the ſyſtem of parliamentary repreſentation is at 
all times a matter of conſiderable difficulty, whilſt the advantages to 
be gained by it are extremely uncertain, If it is a reform upon principle, 
grounded upon abſtract right, it completely varies the preſent nature 
of repreſentation, from whence ſuch benefits have accrued, at the 
hazard of introducing the greateſt evils into the conſtitution ; and if 
it is to be but a modification of what is denominated abuſ?, it js only 
more likely to irritate than to ſoothe, by the admiſſion of the principle, 
and the reſiſtance of its application, Conſtituted as the Houle of 
Commons now 1s, we know that it contains all that is moſt eminent 
with reſpect to property, to talents, to integrity, and to knowledge ; 
the braveſt officers, the brighteſt orators, the wealthieſt individuals, 
and the moſt enlightened lawyers, are all to be ſcen in that ancient 
and illuſtrious aſſembly. Such men are the laſt to betray their country; 
the magnitude of their own ſtake is the beſt pledge of their fidelity to 
the public weal. But if, by alteration, an oppoſite deſcription of men 
ſucceed (which would certainly be the conſequence of any material 
departure from the preſent mode of electing our repreſentatives) we 
ſhould then realize all thoſe evils which fortunately for us hitherto, we 
only trace in the hiſtory of other countries. The rights of the people, 

and the corruption of Parliament, are the /oct communes of ever 
youthful orator, in his career to office, or to fame ; but like the de- 
ceptions of the juggler, they only deceive the ignorant : the public 
have long learned to eſtimate theie exertions rightly, and like panto- 
mines too often repeated, the machinery is now become too viſible 
to ſurpriſe, But even if their intentions were ſerious, it might fairly 
be aſked, what is it theſe reformers ſeek to obtain? Do they know 
themſelves? Do they wilh.to revive the democracy of Athens? Even that 
| 4 excluded 
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excluded equality of repreſentation and annexed the right of voting te 

roperty and to Citizenſhip; and it only continued with theſe limitations 
in the purer times of her exiſtence before luxury had introduced itſelf 
within her walls; the great bulk of her inhabitants were excluded 
by their ſlavety from participating in the rights of election. Do they 
wiſh for a repreſentation as in France, where population avone is 
repreſented, and where thoſe claſſes of ſociety whom Athens excluded 
from ſuch a privilege, indiſcriminately poſſeſs it? The conſequence 
of ſuch a ſyſtem they have recently ſeen in the overpowering influence 
of the mob, which has baniſhed from their elections the higher orders 
of ſociety, and left the field alone to the verieſt dregs of the people. 
What then do they require ? How are we to diſcover the medium ? 
Mr. Fox admits he vas never yet perceived it, Here is the difficulty; 
the danger is in ſtirring the principle ; the ableſt minds are divided in 
the application of it, and the pureſt characters in the country deprecate, 
at this period, the attempt to agitate it. It is one thing to ſtruggle 
for power ; it is another to_ contend for the rights of the people, 
The general will muſt be clearly expreſſed. It is not the glowing 
exertions of ap orator to catch the fleeting breath of popularity, that 
can be conſidered as the calm dictates of the national defire. It is 
not the romantic theories of ſpeculative writers that can be interpreted 
as the ſober organ of the public voice. Something more is required. 
A decaying empire and a murmuring people are awful evidences of a 
wicked ſyſtem; whilſt a flouriſhing kingdom, with exulting citizens 
are the lively teſtimonies of an enviable government; the proſperity of 
the country refutes their aſiertions; the paucity of their followerg 
diſproves their authority. Let them, therefore, be fanciful as long as 
they pleaſe ; but let us be wiſe as long as we can; to them be the palm 
of ingenuity, to us be the laurel of wiſdom, 

To a reflecting mind it muſt appear evident that the people of 
England are in poſſeſſion of as much liberty as is conſiſtent with their 
happineſs, and the purpoſes of good government ; and that a greater 
extent of it would only degenerate from rational freedom into un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs. In the moral ſyſtem of the world, there is a 
point of perfection at which it is prudent to pauſe; and beyond which 
all is, perhaps, but fanciful improvement, and ideal perfection, It has 
been well obſerved by Monteſquieu, in his beautiful analyſts of our 
conftitution, ** that the higheſt refinement in human reaſon is not 
&« always the moſt deſirable, fince mankind are aftener made happy by 
„ mediums, than by extremes.“ If, therefore, theſe men of the 
woods, or modern philoſophers, who wiſh to recall us to the ſhivering 
ſolitude of paſtoral life, would ſtudy human nature abroad, 'in pre- 
ference to contemplating her in the ſhade of academical retreat, they 
would then diſcover her real, inſtead of her imagined qualities; their 
doctrines would become more practical than viſionary, and inſtead of 
tending to injure, they might contribute to advance the happineſs of 
ſociety. They would then learn from obſervation, what Socrates and 
Cicero diſcovered from experience, that men are made happy not by 
unreining, but by regulating and directing their paſſions ; aud * 


IS 
the equality they preach, is the parent of anarchy, and engendered the 
miſeries that afflicted Greece. | 8 

That men are born free, and being born free, are equal, are truths 

we have no occaſion to learn from Mr. Pain, becauſe they are as old 
as the origin of their exiſtence, and have been much better explained 
to us by Mr. Locke, and other able writers; theſe axioms are ſelf- 
evident truths, but they are applicable only to men in a ftate of nature 
that is, to a {tate in which Providence did not deſign man for ever to 
remain, ſince by creating him a rational animal, he formed and fitted 
him for ſociety. _ 

When man therefore enters into ſociety, be is to be conſidered in a 

new condition; and theſe rights which are applicable to his ſituation 
ina {tate of nature, no longer become practicable to retain, when he 
emerges from that candition to which only they can apply. It was 
doubtleſs an experience of the evils reſulting from a ſtate of nature that 
hrit prompted men to form themſelves into political communities, and 
to reſolve upon government. Now, what is government, but a 
ſyſtem of legiſlation ? that is to fay, the art of framing and executing 
wiſe laws, which it is the nobleſt duty of human wiſdom to. diſcharge ; 
and what is wiſdom, but knowledge ripened by experience, and uſe- 
fully applied ? If wiſdom, therefore, were univerſally diffuſed, it would 
obviate the neceſſity of government, ſince it would teach all men ta 
act rightly, which it is the end of government to compel them to do; 
but as this is not the caſe, it is in the nature of wiſdom, by its ſuperi- 
ority, to excite our reverence, and take the lead in human affairs. 
Now, as power is judic:ouſly veſted in the hands of a few, for the 
benefit of the many, ſo wiſdom appears to be the truſt of ſome, for 
the happineſs of all. Accordingly, the ableſt men have always been 
employed in the ſuperſtructure and management of government; be- 
cauſe the happineſs of mankind conſiſting greatly in being well govern- 
ed, it belongs to wiſdom, from its comprehenſive power, to deviſe 
that ſyſtem moſt likely to produce the end, and not to ignorance, 
which from being ſurrounded with darkneſs, muſt be perpetually 
wandering into error, 

It is thcrefore in the order of things, that ſuperior reaſon ſhould 
direct and govern. Now, as human reaſon is as infinite in its quali- 
ties and extent, as the ſub-diviſions of a ſolid body, into particles ; it 
follows, that in civil ſociety, one great feature of perpetual inequality 
muſt ever exiſt, as a diſtinctive mark between wiſdom and ignorance, 
and as a beacon to direct into the road of reaſon, thoſe who through 
ignorance or prejudice may miſs its way. ; 

In a ſtate of reafon, therefore, which begets political ſociety, men 
are not equal, ſince their capacities are ſo different. Why, then, 
ſhould we be wrangling about thoſe rights in a ſtate of nature, which 
no. longer exiſts, which our A. e were happy to relinquiſh, and 
which, if revived, by extinguiſhing art and ſcience, would only recall 
us to the miſeries of favage life? Right reaſon conſiſts in a practical 

application of its powers, to meliorate and improve our condition; 
and not in the ingenious exertion of deducing, from abſtract theories, 
inapplicable concluſions to the exiſting condition of ſociery, 
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The more we examine into the nature of civil ſociety, the more we 
ſhall diſcover thoſe diſtinctions which evidently mark it to be a ſtate 
of inequality; and every where this phantom of equality will diſap- 
pear, when tried by the touchſtone of reaſon, If men were morally 
and phyſically equal, their conditions would be ſimilar ; but this is 
not the caſe; and why ? becaufe their principles are as various as 
their underſtandings : ſome are more virtuous, others more enlight- 
ened, and others more induſtrious z to theſe, therefore, juſtly belong 
all the ſuperior diſtinctions reſulting from the acquiſition of character, 
of wiſdom, and of property. And this is the origin of thoſe grada- 
tions in ſociety, which illuſtrate the beauty and utility of ſubordina- 
tion, which by rendering us all dependant upon each other, conſtitute 
the harmony of - the whole, by uniting ſociety in one great maſs of 
common intereſt, by ſhewing them that they are all equally neceſſary 
to the ſupport of each other; for knowledge inſtructs 1gnorance, 
property feeds induſtry, induſtry nurtures opulence, and' opulence 
otects the ſtate. And this is the only rational way in which we can 
ſaid to be all equal; that is, by our inability to exiſt without re- 
lative dependance, and ſupport. This is the equality philoſophy mult 
approve, becauſe it is founded in reaſon and experience, and is the 
unavoidable reſult of that variety of ſhade in the human character, 

that marks the diſtinctions of the human race,  _ | 

Inſtead, therefore, of roaring out that we are free, and of caſtin 
ignorance adrift upon the tempeſtuous ocean of prejudice and paſſion, 
let us rather inculcate the doctrine of a reciprocal dependance, founded 
in mutual want, and mutual intereſt, Inſtead of ſevering all thoſe 
bonds which unite ſociety, let us endeavour to render them more firm 
by the practice of a juſt philoſophy among the higheſt claſſes of ſociety, 
and by cultivating common ſenſe among the lower; for ſince the cha- 
raters of mankind are fo various, their ſituations muſt be always 
equally diſſimilar. To tell the peaſant he is free, is to hold out to 
him a language he may not rightly comprehend; unpracticed in the 
knowledge of abſtrad terms, and unhabituated to inveſtigate the re- 
lative agreement or diſugteement of his ideas, he will only, perhaps, 
be induced into error, and be led to think that in heing free, he is te- 
moved from reſtraint: he will not- conſider, that liberty conſiſts in 
doing what is not forbidden by the law, but he wilt conſider that ta 
be free is to be maſter of his actions, and that the coercion of law is 
a reſtraint upon his natural right : All government will then appear 
to him a tyranny, and that content he enjoyed in his ighorance, will 
be ſupplanted by the diſſatisfaction he wiil feel upon this new light 
illuminating his mind. To talk to him of his equality, will only be to 
aggravate his diſcontent ; he will not conſider that it is an equality 
of civil right founded in that general protection which the law enſures 
to all; but he will conſider it in the way moſt natural to an un- 
enlightened mind: he will conſider, that if he is equal to all men, 
none are his ſuperiors; that property like igt ſhould reciprocally be 
ſhared ; and in feeling that he has none, he will fancy his opulent 
neighbour has monopolized his portion: he will not reafon . pon the 
diſtinctions which conſtitute the difference; but in conſjdering that 
| he 
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he is/7ee, and that he is equal, he will fancy that tyradny and injuſtice 

have fettered his actions, and plundered him of his rights. Thus 

deluded, he is driven to act upon his prejudices, and to exchange for 

the habits of induſtry, and its conſequent bleſſings, a career of idle- 

neſs, and its natural attendants, poverty and diſcontent; _ 
Inſtead, therefore, of corrupting the good ſenſe of mankind, and 


of ſubverting their happineſs, by enſnaring them with the perplexity 


and deluſions of abſtract reaſoning, let us rather endeavour to apply 
human reaſon to general conception, by enforcing this great practical 
truth upon the public mind ; that eſtabliſhed advantages are preferable 
to theoretical benefits: and that ſince it is in the nature of things, 
that inequalities ſhou)d ſubſiſt in ſociety, to deſtroy theſe, by reducing, 
all mankind to a level, would only be to ſubſtitute anarchy to order, 
and to degrade human induftry and human virtue, by confounding it 
with public miſery, and public ſhame. 

If any event can forcibly delineate the dangerous tendericy of the 
levelling doctrines ſo lately introduced amongſt us, it is the melan- 
choly example of what the theory produces when realized into 
practice. Let us turn to France, and behold the mournful picture of 
an agitated empire ; whete the day dawns, but to uſher in crime; 
where the night ſucceeds, but to bring with it horror ; where ferocity 
pauſes upon the cruelties of the day, anxiouſly awaiting the morrow 
to renew them; and where, in the profanation of nature and fenti- 
ment, humanity lies buried in the tomb of juſtice ! 


Horror ubique ani mos ſimul ipſa filentia terrent,” Viss. 
In the infancy of that revolution, the people df England undoubt- 


edly applauded the event; they viewed it with indulgence and philan- 


thropy ; to them it appeared as the ſu of a mild philoſophy diſperſing 
the night of deſpotiſm, and cheering a great people to awake from the 
ſorrows of oppreſſion, and enjoy the triumph of recovered rights, In 
roportion, therefore, as-they rejoiced to ſee them emancipated from 
2 they lamented to fee them enſlaved by an anarchy more 
rinding than the blackeſt tyranny recorded in the pages of deſpotiſm. 
Under kingly power, they had ſomething to conſole them under their 
ſufferings. Beneath their preſent rulers they have nothing to mitigate 
their miſeries: with their kings they had laws they reſpected, they had 
magiſtrates they eſteemed, they had a religion they revered, With their 
demagogues they have laws without energy, magiſtrates without at- 
tention, and minds without faith, Where is their ſociety ? diſor- 
ganized } Where is their government? annihilated ! Where is their 
religion? proſtrate with the bleeding victims of her difmantled altars ! 
Where is their ſovereign? hurled from a throne his humanity adorn- 
ed | Is this a revolution? Is it the ſubſtitution of civil liberty to mi- 
litary deſpotiſm, or is it the exchange of ſavage anarchy for ſocial 
order? Our own revolution, as well as the revolutions in other coun- 
tries, have been attended with circumſtances ſo meliorating to the 
condition of the people for whoſe welfare they were undertaken, that 
they have given a charm to the very term that faſcinates us with its 
ſound, But is there any analogy between this revolution, and thoſe 
| Zh | in 
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in other countries we ate ſo juſtly habituated to admire ? In truth, 
there is ſcarcely a feature of ſimilitude to mark the parallel: hu manity 
adorned the triumphs of the former, cruelty degrades the victories 
of the latter, The revolution in Holland was provoked by the moſt 
 Intolerant deſpotiſm; the ferocious will of Philip was enforced by the 
military oppreſſion of his Spaniſh legions; and Egmont and Horn, 
the idols of the people, had already periſhed upon the ſcaffold, vic- 
tims ro his vengeance. With them it was the voice of deſpait that 
broke forth; it was the ſtruggle of virtue that tommenced : and 
during that long conteſt from the year 1568, until the ſplendid hour 
of its termination, by the final acknowledgement of their inde- 
pendence, we know not which moſt to admire, the wiſdom of thelt 
leaders, or the virtues of the people : they preyed not upon 'the 
bowels of each other; they only turned their ſwords upon the enemy; 
inſtead of deſtroying their nobles, they fought under their banners 
and it was the chief of their ariſtocracy, who immortalized himſelf, 
by giving freedom to his country. They ſought not to revile the cha- 
racter of every ſovereign, and to arm his fubjects againſt him; they 
only exclaimed at the injuſtice of Philip, and confined their philoſo- 
phy to their wrongs. Society inſtead of being outraged by their con- 
uct, were charmed with the magnanimity of their ſtruggle, and 
Henry and Elizabeth united to aſſiſt them in defeating their oppreſſor. 
All Europe, therefore, applauded the ſtruggle of that brave and in- 
duſtrious people, whoſe former ſucceſs in repelling the ocean from 
—— ſhores, was a happy omen of their caſting tyranny from their 
oil. or. | ff. "” 
With reſpect to the revolution in America, it was the unfortunate 
conſequence of our perſiſting in a claim which they conſidered as u 
new and hoſtile innovation; and it was only when the hope of conci- 
liation expired, that the appeal to arms commenced. In the progreſs 
of the conteſt, the ſtruggle was ſteady, and the termination proſpereus.— 
They never abandoned their os Ir they never oppreſſed their clergy; 
they never broke down the mounds of morality, toincorporate themſelves 
with the Savages in their woods : but, firmand nnited in morals, atid in 
action, they commanded the eſteem of their enemies, and the friendſhip of 
Europe. With them, as with us, civil war loſt half its fury, in the 
humanity of both nations, and mutual reſpe& ſucceeded, when mu- 
tual peace enſued. America, inſtead of perſecuting the patriots to 
whom ſhe was indebted for her independence, rewarded them with 
the tribute of her gratitude ; and when the tumult of arms was over, 
ſhe called them to conſolidate her happineſs,” by preſiding over the 
government their exertions had' eſtabliſhed. Between theſe two caſes 
therefore, there is,no analogy, either in the cauſe that provoked the 
conteſt, or in the means adopted to haſten its termination, 91% 
Under what circumſtances was the revolution in England effected? 
The profligate ingratitude of Charles had long diſguſted the people ; 
and the bigotted folly of James completed the meaſure of their reſent- 
ment with them. It was to reſcue their perſons from oppreſhon, their 
laws from violation, and their religion from deſtruction, that they 
took up arms. Theſe objects —— they proceeded no * 
N 4 


were adequate incentives to kindle public affection: yet the peop 
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ft was not their intention to put an end to the government; it was 
not their wiſh to diſband ſociety; they ſought not to ſubſtitute, to the 
ober inſtitutes of moral and political experience, the fancitul ſyſtems 
of an impracticable philoſophy.— They wiſely ſtopped at the root or 
the grievance z and eradicating that, they only recalled the conſtitu- 
tion to its original principles. Thus, by judiciouſly avoiding falla- 
cious refinement, and preferring the ſobriety of plain ſenſe to the jar- 


gon of metaphyſics, they happily arrived at the end, withour deſtroy- 
in 


monarchy, or convulſing ſociety, 1 e 

To all theſe caſes, therefore, ſome new grievance, which appeared 
to the people too intolerable to endure, was the immediate cauſe that 
produced them.. But the revolution in France exhibits no ſuch irre- 
ſiſtible motives to account for a nation riſing into reſiſtance at once, 
and burſting from thoſe bonds by which ſhe had hitherto been united. 
No deed of vengeance had excited public clamour. No act of 
opprefhon had engendered national deſpair. The government, it is 
true, was arbitrary, and a radical change in its ſyſtem was an event 
to be. deſired: but the general wiſh to promote it was more the reſult 
of diſſeminated, knowledge, than the conſequence of any additional 
grievance to eſtabliſh the neceſſity for ſubverting it to the foundation. 
Contrary to other revolutions, therefore, it began at a, period when 
leaſt it appeared as likely to enſue; inaſmuch as that the extenſive 
power of the King bad never been exerciſed but in acts of juſtice, or 
conceſſions of 4 It was the mildeſt reign recorded in the 
annals of a deſpotic Rate: and it has this ſingular feature to contraſt 


it with the preſent æra, that in one ſhort day the popular tribunals of | 
France have ſhed more blood, than was ſpilt during a long admimſ- 


tration of eighteen years. f W 
Under Louis XIV. the vices of the Court, the defpatiſm of the 
government, the enormous expenditure of the ſtate, and the memo- 
rable oppreſſions upon the people, were ſufficient cauſes to provoke 
deſpair, and irritate 2 nation into arms: yet the people were ſilent. 
Under the preſent unfortunate King, his own virtues, the mildneſs 


of his adminiſtration, and the improving, condition. of . his N 
e 


were clamorous. Louis XIV. retained a power he merited to loſe. 


Louis XVI. loſt an authority he deſerved to retain, The victories 


of /Louis XIV. entailed miſery upen his kingdom. The triumphs 


of Louis XVI. imparted to it proſperity. he one lived in his 
palace, oppreſſed with remorſe ; the other exiſts, in his priſon, ſuſ- 


tained by lerenity. A nation triumphed in the death of the former; 
poſterity will weep over the tomb of the latter. Hiſtory ſhall mourn 
the cataſtrophe of his fate, and humanity revere the page made ſa- 
cred by his wrongs. It is then that the hiſtorian, diſdaiving the in- 
Juſtice of the day, will reſcue his jnjured memory from the pollutions 
of an ungrateful age, and conſecrate his innocence and fame, by 
proving, that his only crime conſiſted in the gentleneſs of his cha- 


_ xacter, and in his having raifed the glory of his country to a higher 


tch than it had yet attained, by curbing the power of England, and 


. laying the foundation of freedom in the weſtern hemiſphere. Un- 
RO e bappy 
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happy prince] to what purpoſe did he undertake it, but to entomb him® 
(elf beneath the edifice ! It was not, therefore, the wrongs of the people, 
at the moment, that arouſed them to ſhake off the defpotiſm of ages ; 
it was the relaxation in the power of the King that encouraged them 
toregenerate their conſtitution. And how has the ſtructure been re red? 
Upon the 'ruins of monarchy ; upon the property of the plundered 
2 the ſighs of the orphan, and the tears of the widow ! The ſwor 
' juſtice has been converted into a weapon of attack. Her temple 
is cloſed, and her altar has been ſtained with the bleeding offerings 
of unſatiated revenge. The proſcriptious of Sylla and Marius have 
alternately crimſoned the metropolis with blood, and the dead and 
dying have been dragged r g her ſtreets as the mutilated monu- 
ments of carnage and deſpair! What was the ſignal for theſe dif- 
eur ſcenes? the benevolent expreſſion of the King to the States, 
* Come, partake e er, and give me more of your love.” The 
The —1— ante ts bir cal. but, alas, how! ff outs him of his 
authority in the end, and aſpire at his life. What has been the fate 
of thoſe who laboured to reftrain their excefles ? to fall in the conteſt, 
or fly ſrom their fury. What has been the reward of thoſe who en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh for them a good government? to be deſpiſed 
for their moderation, or to be perſecuted for their virtue. Holland pere 
petuated her obligations to, William of Orange, by rendering the 
Chief Magiſtracy hereditary in his family; America rewarded her 
Waſhington by raifing him to preſide over her government; and 
England Veftowed her crown upon her deliverer. Theſe were the 
grateful offerings of exulting nations, who, in the conſciouſneſs of 
the bleflings they had acquired, felt their pride and their honour 
alike intereſted in rewarding thoſe great men, by whole exertions 
they were attained. But how different is the contraſt with Fragce ! 
Where are thoſe enlightened leaders, who laboured in the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly to ſtrengthen their conqueſt by the rampart of a good go- 
vernment? impeached, proſcribed, or doomed in foreign countries 
to ſeek a refuge from aſſaſſin laughter ! Where is the inflexible inte- 
grity, the unbending virtue, of a Fayette! ſheltered from the poig- 
| id of France, in the dungeons of Pruſſia! Where are the virtues 
and ſervices of a Rochefoucault? caft by the coward dagger to a 
ave of glory! as if the pre-eminence of merit added ftrength to 
tred; as if the weakneſs of age gave force to ferocity! Who tri- 
umphs upon the ruins of their fame? wretches, who came from 
the caverns of diſgrace! Theſe are the heroes of the day, diſtributing 
che work of death, and bearing in the tainted air the bloody trophies 
of eternal ſhame! | 
On the whole, therefore, there is nothing in this reyolytion that 
ean in the ſmalleſt degree be affimilated with thofe which mankind 
hitherto united to applaud. It ftands aloof from all compariſon, 
New in its cauſe, fingular in its progreſs, and fatal in its example. 
It ſtands as a ſingle monument of ' crime, to inſtru and to fore- 
warn. Cruelty to their King, ingratitude to their deliverers, injuſtice 
to their neighbours, and inſolence to their Got— Theſe are the guilty 
features of its criminal aſpeR ! It 3 in the ſilence of the 1 
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the gloomy reign of oppreſſion, and marks, by increafing anarchy, 
the difficulty of reſtoring them to energy, when the people have been. 
taught to violate them with impunity, It ſhews, that the mind of 
man muſt be prepared for liberty before he is qualified to enjoy it; 
and that without he is habituated to eſtimate aright its nature, he 
will only convert into a ſcourge, what, if well underſtood, is a bleſſing 
to all, Few wiſhed to hurry France into her preſent condition; her 
beſt patriots juſtly contended for a reformatipn of abuſes, but none 
aſpired at the fatal means of removing them by accumulating ten- 
fold miſery upon the country ; none ſought to change the very nature 
of man to convert reaſon into folly, piety to infidelity, civilization 
to ferocity, and juſtice into vengeance, Yet, ſuch have been the 
melancholy effects of this diſaſtrous change, wherein humanity knows 
not which moſt to deplore, the illuſions of the people, or the wick- 
edneſs of their rulers. Poſterity will behold in this awful example. 
of an enlightened nation receding into barbariſm, the inevitable evils 
reſulting from a ſudden and convulſive change. in, the eſtabliſhed 
principles of moral, civil, and religious obligation; and whilſt they 
peruſe it with ſorrow, may it guard them from the danger of aſpiring 
to imitate it | in this caſe it will not have proved an uninſtructive 
leſſon to future ages. Hiſtory now ſhall treaſure up its facts; philoſo- 

phy hereafter will dwell upon their conſequences, _ 
Hitherto we haye only viewed the French Revalution in a moral. 
light as it affects themſelves; but the gradual extention of the miſchief, 
united to the ſingular progreſs of their arms, compels us to view it 
in a political conſideration, as it operates upon the intereſts of our 
neighbours, and as it may ultimately endanger our own ſituation, 
Whilſt anarchy was confined. within their own provinces, and their 
philoſophy directed only to undo themſelves, we gazed with regret, 
upon tte ſcene, and ſtood paſſive ſpectators of the havock ; but whe 

like the lava of Veſuvius, it has burſt from its crater, to deſolate the 
country around, it becomes us to look at the progreſs of its courſe, 
if we wiſh to remove from the way of its miſchief. When, there, 
fore, we ſee it pointing its fiery flreain to England, it is time to 
abandon the poſition of enaction, and encounter its force with oppo- 
ling exertion. Whilſt France conſidered only what form of govern- 
ment was boͤſt ſuited to the manners and genius of her people, we 
never preſumed to interfere in direCting the ſtructure; but — in 
the inſolence of victory, they dare to point out to the reſt of Europe, 
that their's is the ſyſtem of government their ſubjects muſt adopt, it 
is time to aſſert pur rights, and to ſhew to the world, that we will 
not be enſlayed ; the feclings of the country will be with us, for they 
will conſider, that to receive laws from a Frenchman is to receive 
chains from an enemy. Let us not, therefore, idly ſtand beholding 
the volcano, bug let us preſs forward, and throw up a rampart ta 
check the irruption. That we are warranted in doing this by ever 

conſideration of prudence, policy, and juſtice, a few refletions will 
ſhew. For this purpoſe, let us compare the conduct of England at 
preſent, with the conduct of France heretofore, The cantraſt is ag 


honougable o us as it is diſgraceful to them, It will then def 
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from her, former attempts, and her recent injuſtice, how little we have 
reaſon to hope, that any change in her government can ſubdue her 
enmity to the. people of this country. Teh 3 
It cannot be forgotten by England, that when we were unhappily 
engaged in a war with America, the French avoided entering into that 
quarrel untilthe moment when they ſaw us bending beneath-the weight 
of the ſtruggle. They then threw off the maſk they had worn from 
the commencement of the conteſt, and giving way to their uſual zeal 
to ruin us, they involved us in a long and bloody: war, united their 
arms to the American cauſe, and finally emancipated that country for 
ever from her dependence upon the Britiſh nation. | 
How have we returned the injury in the hour of their own convul- 
ſions? not by fomenting their diviſions, not by taking advantage of 
their difficulties to attatk them, not by uniting with foreign powers 
to invade and divide their country, but by a rigid adherence to a 
generous neutrality z. exhibiting thereby to foreign nations a rare ex- 
ample, that our ſenſe of juſtice is ſuperior to the remembrance of our 
injuries; that peace buried reſentments ; and that the recollection of 
Gallic perfidy cannot induce us to violate the principles of Britiſh faith. 
We ſcorned to acquire an advantage at the expence of the national 
character, and diſdaiged to retort a wrong at the riſt of appearing to 
imitate their injuſtice. 4 bas of x. Sag 
How have they repaid our forbearance ? How have they returned 
our generolity ? By acts the moſt hoſtile, and means the moſt baſe, 
Inſtead of convincipg us, that our former injuries aroſe from the de- 
fects of their ancient government, they have offered ſuch inſult to 
us, to ſhew that our preſent complaints ariſe from the vices of their 
new ſyſtem, Inſtead of endeavouring to conciliate our eſteem by the 
moderation of their conduRt, they have fought to provoke our contempt 
by the wildneſs of their meaſures. Have not our laws, our conſti- 
tution, and our King, been alternately the ſubjects of foul inveRive 
and indecent reproach in their public aſſemblies? Have they not en- 
couraged ſecret deſigns, and open attacks, upon the-exiſting govern- 
ment of this country? Have they not fanned the torch of ſedition 
among us, by beſtowing their approbation upon the rebel addreſſes 
tranſmitted to them by the miſerable traitors we are now united to 
oppoſe? ls it not upon the evidence of their own records, that their 
Miniſter of Juſtice propoſed toeſtabliſh a Committee of I. ſurrection,“ 
for the expreſs purpoſe of overthrowing: every exiſting monarchy in 
Europe? Have not the National Convention ſolemnly proclaimed a 
decree, tranſlated by their orders into every European language, 
whereby all nations who wiſh to recover, what they conſider es their 
rights, are invited to apply to their generals for aſſiſtance? and what 
has been the conſequence of this open and avowed ſyſtem+of hoſtility 
upon our patient forbearance ? Generoſiiy has been miſtaken for 
weakneſs, and ſedition, 1 inaction, has aimed at the 
deſtruction of our conſtitution. hat, in effect, was this decree 
but to invite rebellion to unfurl her crimſon banner? And what has 
en the conſequence, but to ſpread general apprehenfiC1 throughout 
— Are we not proclaimed to be in a ſtate of alarm and danger * 
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And are we not admitted to be ſo by the loyal aſſociations of every 
county united to rally round the King and the laws? What cauſt 
the alarm? their decrees. What conſtitutes the danger? their mea- 
fures, Who provokes our militia to the field at this inelement ſeaſon 
of the year ? a coalition of French incendiaries with Britiſh traitors. 
What occaſions our Parliament to meet at a period fo much eatlier 
than uſual? French injuſtice, To whom are we indebted for the 
additional expences attendant upon theſe juſt meaſures of precaution? 
to French treachery. In ſhort, all that we experience juſt now, in- 
creaſed expences, general alarm, and admitted danger, all are to be 
attributed to their inſults, their intrigues, and their unrelenting exerti- 
ons to provoke us to a war, in the hope that ſuch an event may enable 
them to overthrow our government, and ultimately reduce us to the 
level of their own wretchedneſs. And this unparalleled ſyſtem of 
unprovoked injuſtice, is the only return they have to make to us for 
our having ſtudioufly avoided to interfere in their diſſentions, or to 
to depart from that neutrality which we have hitherto preſerved; and 
which, in expoſing us to the cenſure of Europe, ought at leaſt to have 
entitled us to the gratitude of France. et Ae 
But it ſeems, it is not enough that they ſhould thus openly avow 
their inimical deſigns againſt England. Confiding in their frengih, 
they have equally endeavoured. to involve our allies, the Dutch, in 
their general proſcription of exiſting governments. Although France 
uarantied with ourſelves, by the treaty of Munſter, the right of the 
Hutch to the excluſive navigation of the Scheld ; and notwithſtanding 
that by the treaty of 1588, with Holland, we again became virtually 
bound to maintain them in the poſſeſſion of this privilege, yet in de- 
ſpight of an ancient right confirmed by themſelves, and in oppoſition 
to their knowledge that we are bound to preſerve them in the poſſeſſion 
of it, they have committed an unjuſt agreſſion, by forcibly failing up 
the Scheld, with Veſſels of war, to beſiege Antwerp. This itive 
infringement upon the law of nations has been perpetrated in defiance 
of the remenſtranoe of the Dutch. And as if anxious only to add inſult 
to injury, the Executive Council of France have publiſhed, that they 
will maintain the navigation of this river to all nations, in 
violation of exiſting treaties, in contempt of the independent and 
ſovereign power of Holland, and in defiance of the protection of 
England. What is this but to brave us to the coriteſt, and to endea« 
your to defend by force, what they cannot vindicate by juſtice ? The 
moment we deſert our allies, we abandon ourſelves, for we depart 
from our national character. And it is eaſy to foreſee, when the 
Dutch have been the victims of plunder, we ſhall become the ſubjects 
of attack. There cannot therefore be a doubt, as the rights of our 
allies have been invaded, but that we are bound to interfere, by per- 
forming the conditions of our treaty, whenever they ſummon us to 
reſiſt the invaſion. a | 
if, then, the Dutch determine to maintain theſe rights inviolate, 
either the French muſt recede, or the national energy muſt be exerted 
to compel them: for it is in vain to make treaties, if we will n 


adhere to them. It is only to-partake of the diſhonoyr ef av ally;40 
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profeſſed moderation, they medi 
were deceiving others into ſecurity, they were perfidiouſly preparing 
themſelves to aſpire at univerſal empire. What is the actual condition 
of France? A curſory review will ſhew how much its former limits 
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behold him infulted with impunity. - Whilſt they are referring every 
thing to the laws of-nature, let us have recourſe to the law of nations. 
Would France have-dared, when a monarchy, to have offered ſuch 


an inſult to our allies ?! Would Holland, or England, have endured 


it in ſilence? If it would have been inſulting at that period, what 
renders it leſs provoking at the preſent moment? Perhaps it is more 
ſo, - inaſmuch. as that their preſent rulers profeſs to act upon principles 
oppoſite to thoſe by which they aſſert their former adminiſtrations to 
have been influenced, and to ground their conduct upon moderation 
and good faith. The outrage, therefore, is the more glaring, But 
the truth is, England at no period would have endured fach an infult, 
to an ally, when called upon to redreſs it: and it is not to be ex- 

d that ſhe will ſubmit to it with impunity, in the hour when ſhe 
has moſt the means of reſiſting it, from the flouriſhing condition of 
her power, and the proſperous ſituation of her reſources. Her great- 
neſs muſt even be founded in her juſtice: the moment ſhe departs 
from a ſenſe of what is due to herſelf, and what ſhe owes to her allies, 


ſhe will not only ceaſe to poſſeſs that degree of political conſideration 


| the now maintains in the =_ * Europe, but, in parting with her 
e her i 


character, ſhe will aſſuredly ndependence. Upon every prin- 
ciple, therefore, of juſtice, good faith, and ſound policy, we are 
bound to interfete upon the prefent occaſion, not only by maintainin 
the faith of treaties inviolate, but by compelling the French to defi 

from their navigation on that River. | | 


Can any impartial mind, who has obſerved the progreſs of events, 


fince the commencement of the French revolution, contend that we 
have not a cauſe for alarm, and a ferious occaſion for complaint? In 
the infancy of this hitherto calamitous event, they ſought to intereſt 
in their favour the different powers of Europe by the philanthropy of 
their language. They ſalemnly proclaimed to every court, that the 
ra of juſtice was arrived; that France, contented with the advan- 
tages which the recovery of her rights enſured to her, would learn, 
from the acquiſition of futh a treaſure, to reſpect hereafter the poſſeſ- 
ſions of otbers ; and as pledge of her zeal to perpetuate the bleſſin 


of peace throughout Eoropeg:ſhe renounced for ever the idea of 5% 
_— and, ſatisßed with the extent of her power and dominions, 


nally abjured all intęstien of enlarging either, by farther acquiſition, 
But ho has their conduct anſwered to their philoſophy ?—by proving 
it to be unprincipled ;. by my that at the very moment when th 


ated conqueſt ; and that whilſt they 


have been extended. , 


At an early period of their revolution, they broke through the above 
declaration, and, in violation of every principle of right or juſtice, 
they commenced their uſurpations by annexing Avignon, then under 


Papal authority, to their own dominions, upon the plea of its having 
made formerly a part of France. Then then decreed war againſt the 
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Auſtria, with all the phrenzy of tumultuous uproar, and 
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emancipating the Auſtrian Netherlands from the dominion of the 
Emperor, they have now reduced them to a dependency upon her 

wer. That object they have gained, without interruption, which 

ngland laviſhed her beſt blood and treaſure, to prevent Louis XIV. 
from acquiring ; and that barrier between them and Holland, which 
we have hitherto conſidered as a fence againſt the power and ambition 
of France, has been conn broke down by the victory of Jemappe, 
and laid open to their incurſions the territories of our allies. With 
the ſame belligerent ſpirit they declared war againſt the King of 
Sardinia, unprovoked by any hoſtility on his part to juſtify fuch a 
meaſure ; ang after having conquered the Duchy of Savoy, they have 
finally decreed it to be added as an eighty-fourth department to theit᷑ 
empire. In Germany their irruptions have been marked with con- 
queſt; and they have already avowed an intention of throwing the 
electorate of Mayence as an additional weight into the ſcale of their 
power. Even the little Republic of Geneva, that peaceful ſeminary 
of ſcience, arts, and virtue, could not eſcape the fury of their pro- 
ſcription. One of her own rebel citizens had the unnatural triumph 
of turning the arms of -France againſt the boſom of his country, and 
of compelling her to ſubmit to the galling yoke of a barbarous invader; 
If wickedneſs can exult in the perpetration of its crimes, to him be 
the guilty privilege of ſaying—I have humbled my country. I have 
betrayed her intereſts, I compelled her induſtrious citizens to take 
arms, in vain, to defend her honour, I forced them to their ramparts 
to witneſs their humiliation; and I drove their manufacturers to 
receive from the bounty of England, that bread which they loſt by 
the troubles I created]! Let me not die like Cato, in preference to 
beholding my country fall; but rather let me live like Cataline, to be the 
daring inſtrument of accompliſhing her ruin !—Not only has this 
amiable Repulgic been thus treated, but even after General Mon- 
teſquieu had entered into a treaty with the inhabitants of Geneva, 
whereby they left themſelves deſenceleſs, the National Convention, 
as if only anxious to prove that their injuſtice was commenſurate with 
their power, annulled it at once, and compelled them to enter into a 
freſh agreement, as an additional badge of humiliation to Geneva, 
and a farther proof of triumph to France, What is this, but to act upon 
the principles of the Roman Republic, who, as an admired juriſt 
obſerves, never made a treaty with good faith, but conſidered it rather 
as a ſuſpenſion from war, than a confirmation of peace. Even at this 
moment an army under Kellerman is deſtined to attempt an invaſion 
into Italy, and the reduction of that country, together with the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe beautiful viſtiges of the fene arts which yet adorn 
that claſſic ground, will be the probable conſequence of ſuch an 
irruption, What Alaric effected with the ancient Goths, Kellerman 
will perpetrate with the modern Vandals. The foil, yet venerable 
from the ruins it exhibits of its ancient greatneſs, will be ſtained by 
a war againſt the remnants of its arts, and the country 'of Cicero and 
Atticus will again be polluted with the exceſſes of triumphant bar. 
barity. Such 1s the mutability of human affairs! The age of dark- 
neſs is renewed, when the progreſs of knowledge appeared to have 
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extinguiſhed it for ever. But to proceed : On the fide of Switzerland, 
what has happened? Encouraged by the decree of the 19th of 
November laſt, inviting all nations to rebel againſt their governors, 
the inhabitants of Porentu have revolted from their allegiance, and 
upon an application to the National Convention for aſſiſtance, they 
have inſtructed their General in that quarter to yield it: in return, 
the revolters entreat to be incorporated with France. The Biſhopric 
of Liege has already been reduced by Dumourier, as well as Auſtrian 
| Gueldres by Miranda. And although the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries are left to rebuild their governments anew, yet, it is ws 
with a proviſo of modelling them upon the principles of the Frenci 
Republic, as may be ſeen by the manifeſto recently addreſſed to the 
Belgians by Dumourier, and by the dectee of the National Couven- 
tion of the 15th of laſt month, whereby they are directed to annihilate 
their nobility, extirpate their clergy, and corporations, and finally 
eftabliſh a perfect democracy upon the ruins of both. Thus, like 
the Spartans, they are not merely ſatisfied with ſubduing their oppo- 
nents, but ſeek an additional ſecurity for their own ſyſtem of govern» 
ment, by compelling their neighbours to adopt it. 

On the whole, therefore, it is clear that the, French have departed 
from their original humane principle of abſtaining from conqueſt; 
and have ſubſtituted for it, a ſpirit of domineering ambition, and a 
uniform oppreſſive ſyſtem of lawlefs violence and outfage. The 
Tonſtquence of this has been a great acquiſition of tetritory, and a 
Conſiderable addition of power, beyond what they lately poſleſled. 
This cannot fail to excite alarm, and arouſe the indignation of this, 
and every other country in Europe. For if they are actuated in their eon- 
duct hereafter, by the principles which now govern them, it is evident 
that in proportion as their power is extended, their means of conqueſt 
muſt increaſe; and the inevitable reſult of this will be, that the in- 
ferior ſtates in their vicinity will be reduced to their dominion, in the 
ſame manner that Rome, as ſhe extended her power, ſubqued every 
province around her, 

It has juſtly been obſerved by the ingenious and learned Doctor 
Gilles, in his review of the Grecian States, “ that no Republic ever 
ec felt itſelf in a ſituation to harraſs its neighbours, without taking the 
% fir/t opportunity to do ſo.” This principle he deduced from their 
conduct to each other, and the preſent aggreſſions of the French 
evince how forcibly it applies to them. Indeed, ſuch muſt ever be the 
caſe, where the powers of a country are multifatious, and not pro» 
perly balanced ; and where poorer uproar decides upon queſtions of 
national moment. And, in effect, we ſee that the herce ſpirit, and 
h manners, concomitant to a republican form of government, have 
ever had a tendency to generate turbulence, and to animate a nation 
mote to the purſuits of war, than to encourage them to cultivate the 
arts of peace. Hence it was, (as Monteſquieu rematks) that under the 
conſular power of Rome, the magiſtrates were ever perſuading the 
ſenate to ſtir up the people to war, and pointed out to them new 
enemies; which the ſenate were ſufficiently diſpoſed to 2 
them to attack, to free * the perpetual demands of 
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people, and to remove the occaſion of their diſquiet, by employing 
them in foreign wars: and hence it is, that the Executive Council of 
France are perpetually propoſing to the National Aſſembly ſome new 
Irruption, to excite a martial ſpirit among the people, to ſilence the 
clamour of reproach, and veil their miſery by the delulive ſplendor of 
their conqueſts. | 1 | 

It well becomes us, therefore, to conſider, what effect this unre- 
ſtrained ſpirit of conqueſt may have upon the general ſafety and hap- 
pineſs of Europe; and whether the dreadful propagation. of | this 
iſland of democracy by fire and (word, may not convulſe Europe to its 
center, and ultimately communicate its deſtruQtive ſhock to the in- 
habitants of this happy iſland ? It rhe preſervation of our political 
and commercial advantages has hitherto depended upon reſtraining the 
power of France within due bounds, and of co-operating to maintain 
a balance of power throughout Europe, as the beſt means of ſecuring 
the public peace, ſurely, good policy directs that we ſhould' continue 
to cheriſh an equilibrium, by which ſuch extenſive and momentous in- 
tereſts are protected. How is this to be done? by maintaining our 
aſcendency, and ſupporting the general ſyſtem of continental power 
as lately exiſting. For this purpoſe, we ought not to ſuffer France to 
aggrandize herſelf. beyond the limits of her late monarchical power; 
nor to dictate to her enemies a peace that can materially affect their 
ancient rights, or alter their recent condition, The. moment we 
ſuifer ſuch a derangement to take place in the general ſyſtem, we may 
date the zra of our own decline. Our intereſt conſiſts in retaining a 
ſuperiority over France: our downfal depends upon her acquiring an 
aſcendency over us. Never let us loſe fight of this great and impor- 
tant truth, ſince all that we value, as an independent and happy na- 
tion, is connected with it: If, as hiſtory proves, a republican form 
of government has a greater tendency to kindle wars than a monar- 
chical one like ours, whoſe principle is moderation, and whoſe ſyſtem 
is juſtice, it is more than probable that the French will be early 
ambitious to try their arms againſt us. And viewing the progreſs of 
their revolution in this light, it behoves us anxivuſly to conſider, 
what effect this great event may have upon our own independence 
hereafter, and what may be its immediate influence upon our preſent 
condition? With reſpect to the latter, we have already, with grief 
and indignation, beheld it exciting impiety, and kindling a ſpirit of 
ſedition among us; and with regard to the former, we can only pre- 
ſume that their object wil} be to aſpire at a ſuperiority of power and 
reſources over us. The queſtion then is—will they be more likely 
to attain it under their preſent, than beneath their ancient form of 

ernment? The probability is, that they will, if we may pre- 
| wag to judge from events that have recently occurred. For, if ig. 
the infancy of their preſent conſtitution, convulſed by faction at home, 
and waging diſtant wars abroad, with officers ſcarcely to diſcipline 
their troops, or generals to lead them to the field; they have, by the 
mere energy * numerous hordes, been enabled to baffle and 
ſubdue the bra & ſt armies united to oppoſe them; what may they not be 


able to effect, in a war againſt England hereafter, when the repoſe of 
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. a few years peace ſhall have imparted ſtability to the government they 
may form, and enabled them to return their attention to their navy, 
which their preſent embarraſſments have conſiderably impaired? In 
the plenitude of regal power, they never equalled the exertions they 
have made in the commencement of their republican career. What, 

then, may not be apprehended from it, in the hour of its meridian 
height? It ſeems but reaſonable to conclude, that with increaſed 
' reſources, and extended power, both of which will be the probable 
-- conſequence of their preſent ſituation and ſyſtem, they will become 
capable of exertions infinitely ſuperior to any we have hitherto ex- 
perienced in our former wars with them; and that the very change 
produced, from / the alteration of their government, on the manners 
of the people, by rendering them more turbulent, will render them 
more warlike, and expoſe us oftener to the calamities of war than 
heretofore, with the additional difadvantage of having to encounter 
a more powerful and determined enemy than we have hitherta 

_ Oppoſed, : Wat 

It muſt therefore evidently appear, that our future proſpeRs are 
materially interwoven ' with the progreſs which this revolution may 
make in Europe. Our deareſt intereſts are all connected with the 
national ,pre-eminence we have attained, and our exertions ſhould 
all be ditected to preſerve the ſuperiority we have acquired. The 
moment France is permitted, by eonqueſt, to grow more powerful, 
that ſuperiority is endangered; and in proportion as theirs increaſes, 
ours muſt decay. If, therefore, we value our laws, our property, our 
liberties, and our religion, we ought on no account to ſuffer France 
to become greater than ſhe is ; for the inevitable conſequence of ſuch 
an aggrandizement in the progreſs of time will be, either to reduce us 
to a ſecondary degree of influence; to overthrow our conſtitution by 
the treacherous aid of internal ſuccour ; or. finally by the ſuperiority 
of their arms and reſources, in conjunction with this, to reduce us ta 
the degraded condition of a department of their empire, It cannot be 
argued, againſt the exiſting proofs they have exhibited of their diſ- 
poſition to extend their power and dominion, that we have little ta 
apprehend from ſuch a change, as we have ſeen the two greateſt 
powers upon the continent, experience a material depreſſion in their 
wer and reſources, even in the preſent early {tage of their war with 
France, And if we admit, as experience proves, that the French 
have exceeded the efforts of their former armies in the preſent cam- 
paign, it follows, that when they are engaged in a war with us, 
(which it has ever been the object of a great republic to force upon 
its neighbours) they will {truggle for the empire of the ſeas with a 
wer and an energy to which we have hitherto been ſtrangers, 
ho could have anticipated the recent triumphs of their artns? If, 
then, their exertions upon this element are only in a ratio with their 
victories upon the continent—who will contend that the molt ſerious 
and alarming conſequences are not to be apprehended from them by 
England? Why ſhould wediſcredit the practicability of the latter, when 
no one believed the poſſibility of the former: Vet, it has happened. 
Let us not, therefore, be over confident, but admit the poſſibility, to 
C2 guard 
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guard againft the miſchief : wiſdom ſhou}d be cautious, it 'is only. 
folly that is blind. What ſecurity have we, that when they have 
eftabliſhed their own government, they will not endeavour to humble 
us? We can neither confide in their gratitude, their faith, nor their 
good will; for we have witneſſed them upon almoſt every occaſion of 
their intercourſe, depart from moderation, or deviate from principle. 
And we now behold them fomenting diſcord among us, in order to 
render Great Britain more d 7 to their attacks hereafter. 
They are not contented, like the Romans, to leave to the vanquiſhed 
their laws, their manners, and their cuſtoms ; but they ſeek to epgraft 
on the ſoil they ſubdue, the poiſonous root-of their own inſtitutions. 
The very proſpect therefore of their increaſing their poſſeſſions, is 
enough to awaken our jealouſy, and to point out the neceſſity of 
keeping down that power, which if once permitted to raiſe its arm 
above us, will probably only be lifted to our deſtruction, 

It is therefore evident, that the very-dread of ſuch *an event is a 
ſubject of ſerious alarm, and that we ought rather to embark in a 
war with France, than pei mit her in the ſmalleſt degree to endanger 
our future tranquility, by a farther acceſſion of power. France 
feels no ſentiments towards England but ſuch as ate grounded in a 
deſire to injure us: ſuperior to her hitherto in arts, in ſcience, and in 
arms, and poſleſſing, as we do, from our induſtry, a larger portion 
of the commerce of Europe, ſhe views our pre- eminence with an 
eye of jealouſy, and wed) waiting for a favourable opportunity to da 
us all the injury in her power. We ought, therefore, to be upon our 
guard, by anticipating ſuch an event, it we are not deſirous of ex- 
periencing it, and we ſhould immediately embrace ſuch meaſures as 
are moſt likely toprevent it, and to enſure for centuries, the duration 
of our ſafety and independence. We ſhould: compel them to revoke 
their decree of the 19th of November, 1792 ; we ſhould oblige them to 
deſiſt from their irruptions into every country around them, and to 
reſtore their uſurpations. The cauſe of Europe ſhould be ours, for 
it is the cauſe of peace, religion, and humanity : if ſhe is convulſed, 
we are thaken ; the aggreſſion upon the rights of our allies ſhould be 
redteſſed: we muſt recall them to their original principle of abſtaining 
from conqueſt, and the conſuming fire of democracy muſt only be 
ſuffered to deſolate their own territories ; all other meaſures tend but 
to leave a ground for future conteſt ; whilſt a vigorous enforcement 
of theſe will enſure to us the approbation and ſupport of every 
civilized nation, and raiſe the glory of England to a higher ſummit 
than it has yet attained, 5 283 5 | 

Let every Engliſhman, therefore, be impreſſed with a conviction 
of this truth, that France has ever been our natural enemy, and wiſhes, 
at this moment, to deſtroy us. Let him be perſuaded, that her ha- 
tred can only be made harmleſs, by judiciouſly reſtraining her power. 
Let him be convinced, that if her power ſhould ever become ſuperior 
to our own, we ſhall ſink under its weight: and let him be ſatisfied, 
that to prevent ſo great an evil happening to this country, àa war with 
France is not only a juſtifiable, but even a deſirable object. In our 
preſent ſituation, there is everyappearance that it would renn, 
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the decree of 19th of November, the aggreſſion upon the rights of 
our allies, the progreſs of their uſurpations, and the notoriety of their 
intercourſe with the diſaffected in this country. And we have, in the 
Readineſs, the loyaity, and the wealth of a great people, an ampli- 
tude of reſource, and inclination, to conduct it with vigor; for wha 
would not cheerfully ſubmit to additional burdens, to ſave his cou | 
from becoming hereafter a province of France? Such is their wy 
ſuch is their aim, and ſuch will be their ſucceſs, if we do not embrace 
the great opportunity preſented to us, of conſolidating, upon a firmer 
baſis than we have yet beheld, the exiſtence of our conſtitution, and 
the duration of our power. N 195 
War is undoubtedly a calamity to be deplored in general, but there 
are ſituations in which it may become a bleſſing, by faving us from 
a greater evil. The preſent appears to be that caſe, which of all 
others is the moſt likely to be approved by the people of England, and 
to end in their advantage. It is not a war of ambition, it is not a war 
of conqueſt, but it is a war of defence. It has for its object to protect 
the very exiſtence of thoſe laws, that freedom, and that religion, upon 
which their happineſs is eſtabliſhed, and to ſecure their continuance 
for ages, by curbing the power, and reſtraining the inordinate am- 
bition of France. Theſe are great objects; they are worthy the col- 
lected exertions of the country; and may, doubtleſs, be ined 
through the valour and wiſdom of the people: only let us be firm, 
and we ſhall ſucceed ; divided, and we fall; united, and we conquer. 
Rather let us endure every evil than be addreſſed as a vanquiſhed - 
people, before we have drawn the ſword; for what is peace, but a 
prelude to ſhame, when we are trampled upon with impunity? But, 
bove all, let us court the calamity of a war, in preference to real. 
izing the wicked hopes of the republicans and levellers, by enteri 
into an alliance with France, as they have perfidiouſly ſug l 
For as it is but wiſe to ſelect the leaſt of two evils, ſo aſſuredly the 
former is every way preferable to the latter. What would be the 
conſequence, at preſent, of an alliance with France, but diſhonour 
and diſgrace to England ? What would it be, but'to league falſchood 
with ſincerity, impiety with religion, immorality with virtue, and 
_ cruelty with humanity? Such an intercourſe, with ſuch a mation, 
would only tend to facilitate more ſpeedily the introduction of their 
- poiſonous philoſophy into this country, to contaminate the manners 
and the morals of the people, and finally to deftroy that purity of 
character, which conſtitutes at once their felicity and pride. All other 
evils are but ſecondary, compared with the intolerable grievance we 
ſhould experience, if this fatal idea of an alliance were to be realized; 
for it would preſent to us nothing to hope, and leave ade 4. to 
dread. If morality and religion are the foundations of public happineſs, - 
what could be expected from a nation, where atheiſm ſtalks in triumph, 
and depravity-glories in her turpitude? What could be ex 
ſhame-in the intercourſe, and diſhonour from the deed ? Let us there- 
fore abjure the 'thought, that an alliance ſo dangerous can 'ever by 
propoſed, by any who value their own reputation, or prize the happi- 
neſs and honour of their country. g . | * 
| I 
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» Whilſt, then, the national Convention of France, like the heroes 
of Homer, are throwing the gauntlet of defiance around them, let 
us oppoſe to the ſwagger of threat the equable ſpirit of Britiſh diſdain, 
It is. eaſy to perceive, from their haughty 16115, oeh moderation 
is chaſed from their councils, and what would be the language they 
would uſe, if victory gave them a right to preſcribe. Decerved by 
fallacious report, they are ruſhing to ruin, by provoking us to war; 
and ſoon they will have to repent, that they liſtened to men who, 
ignorant of the real ſituation of England, have made them the cre- 
dulous tools of their wicked defigns.—lt is true, we have to cone 
tend for an awful ſtake, in the preſervation of the independence, 
and glory of our country; but the larger the pledge, the, greater 
will be the exertion. Guided by the polar ſtar of experience, we 
know where to rally; and feel we are fafe, whilſt the King and 
the Conftitution are unhurt. We have nothing to dread, but the 
fallacy of ſyſtem and the danger of experiment; theſe are more pow- 
erfu] cauſes of terror than any the French can excite, and relieved 
from the apprehenſion of experiencing them, we may fately look for- 
ward to future ſucceſs. At preſent, we ſhould adjourn, to a ſeaſon 
of quiet, the ardor of ſpeculative conteſt, and reſign, at the ſhrine 
of patriotiſm, the rancour of political animoſity, It is ſufficient to be 
told, from authority, that the nation is threatened with external danger, 
to call for unanimity among us, and to animate every real Engliſhman 
to concur in protecting the public weal. Let us therefore be united 
in our ſentiments, with reſpect to the policy of oppoſing the exertions 
of our inveterate fors, to deſtroy our happy conſtitution ; and let us 
co-operate with vigor, in preſerving that happy pre-eminence to which 
we are arrived, through the wiſdom, the valour, and the virtues of 
the people. Without this, we ſhall only exhibit the impoveriſhed 
efforts of declining ſtrength, and periſh like. other great empires, wha 
fell more from the internal wounds of civil diſcord, than the laſting 
victories of invading enemies. | 
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PHE favourable reception which the public have given to the firſt 
- editionof this pamphlet has induced the author to ſubmit it a ſecond 
time to the tribunal of their judgment. Totally unconnected with 
party, and ſeeking only to excite the attention of the public to the 
great line of their immediate intereſts, he has endeavoured to ſhew 
the dangerous conſequences reſulting from the doctrines of a ſociety 
of men (to whom novelty is attractive and anarchy inviting) by exhi- 
biting, in the wickedneſs of France, the inevitable effects to which 
they conduce. He has a'ſo endcavoured to point out the neceſſity of 
repreſſing the alarming ambition of France, by picturing to what it 
tends. In ſo doing, he truſts he has, in ſome degree, contributed ta 
ſerye his country, and vindicate the rights of reaſon and humanity. 
Since the firſt edition of this work appeared, that melancholy event 


bas happened which, the public now mourn, and which under-the 
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uni verſal conſternation it has produced, it may appear to be an intru- 
ſion upon the genera: grief to notice, The author, however, who 
has perſonally beheld the unhappy Lobis in the midſt of that popu- 
larity, which the beneficence of his conduct excited in the breaſts of 
a then grateful people, cannot refrain from offering at the ſhrine of 
his wrongs; that tribute of ſympathy to his memory, which the re- 
membrance of his character, and the ſenſation of his injuries, inſpire. 
It is true that France has been a ſcene of carnage *. iniquity from 
which philoſophy has turned with ſortow and diſguſt; but ſickened 
by ſlaughter, and awakened by remorſe, it was hoped that the days 
of proſcription were paſt, and that future moderation would have of- 
fered an atonement for recent enormity. Such were the hopes of En- 
gland; ſuch were the wiſhes of Europe. But in proportion, as they 
were ſanguine they have been found to be fallacious: what was once the 
dream of apprehenſion has now been converted into a work of reality, 
and ferocity has eſtabliſhed what civilization affirmed to be impoſſible. 
Alas, then ! what are all theſe ſanguinary inſtances of national bar- 
barity in France, when contraſted with the climax of their guilt in 
the MURDER of their KING ! butchered in the face of a country 
he had made free, yet calling, upon offended Heaven to pardon his 
inhuman judges ! “ Father forgive them, they know nat what they do!? 
Theſe were the laſt wiſhes of the illuſtrious relative of their immortal 
Henry, who deſcended for freedom to the grave, and who only in the 
arms of death lies ſheltered from the tyranny of his ſubjets! How 
did he ſuſtain the tragical conflict? With the dignity of his birth, and 
the charity of his faith ! In that awful hour when even fortitude may 
pauſe without reproach upon the verge of cternity, Ah! fee bim 
calmly proceeding from the priſon to the grave, buoyed by approving 
conſcience and triumphant hope ! Behold him looking to a better life, 
ſerenely conſcious of a happicr fate; and view him, in the burſtin 
moment of departing being, tmiling forgiveneſs upon the guilty deed 
that robbed him of his throne, his family, and life! Vain was the 
remembrance of all his virtues ! Vain were the lamentations of his 
diſtracted Queen! Vain were the agonies of à diſconſolate ſiſter! 
Vain was the imploring attitude, the helpleſs infancy, the piercing 
tears of his unhappy children! Theſe ad and tender ties to melt the 
ſavage heart were ſpurned with filence by the rabble crew, and ever 
inſult that could multiply his woes, was heaped upon his devoted head 
to aggravate the torture of his dying moments Hurried from the 
ſentence to the ſcaffold denied that ſhort interval of life which public 
juſtice yields to meditation and to prayer condemned to behold his 
diſtracted family, but to bid them an eternal adicu—loft to the con- 
ſolation of their weeping prayeis - ſcarcely permitted to claſp them'in 
his drooping arms, and bathe them with the ſtreaming forrows of 
expiring innocence—abandoned by the world, deſerted by juſtice, 
neglected by humanity, alone, helpleſs. and undone, left to himſelf, 
his miſeries, and his executioners, theſe were the laſt fad tortures 
which inventive cruelty prepared to {well the catalogue of horror, and 
fil! the meaſure of his afflictions - Barbatian regicides Cold 


bloody, and unſceling people —Now turn the trickling poignard : 
| 4 | | upon 
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upon the hapleſs relic or parental fondneſs, and fnatch him frond. 


- = of avenging a murdered father; 4nd a murdered monarch's 


But pauſe—baſe, and degraded people ! where repentance flies, re- 
7 wag purſues. —Think not that the hour of retributidh is alten, 
_ The example of cruelty is great z but the leſſon of juſtice will be 
terrible Monarchs bf Europe! People of the world ! is humanity 
dear to you ?' Is juſtice; decency, and order conducive to your haps 


23 arm againſt the wretehes who have profaned them all — 


0 you revere your God? Protect his temples Do you venerate 
your inſtitutions ? maintain them with a holy zeal ! guard them 
from the ſacrilegious contagion of an impious empire, and arm 
every” nerve of ſentiment and force, to ſcourge the perpetrators 
of theſe inhuman ſcenes !—Men of England ye who at: this 
diſtant period yet turn with horror from the ſpot where a Royal mar- 
22 brand with your execration the authors of this ſanguinary 
5 Subjects of Britain! ye who, proud in the virtues of your 
zovereign, exult in the bliſsful proſpect of his numerous progeny; 


rights 710 deſtined to endear the houſe of Brunſwick to ſucceeding 
ages] ſhew with them, that loyalty and gratitude are united, that 
humanity is the attribute of your freedom, and that if the one is the 
idol of your adoration, the other is the object of your delight | 
Sailors of out fleet! O venerated guardians of our liberties and fame! 
ſee from the guilty ſhores of France a daring invitation to invade your 
coaſts, and ſtain them with their polluted cap of anarchy®! fly to your 
wooden walls, and bear the thunder of your country's rage through» 
out the element of her native glory! And you, deteſted monſter ! 
whoſe name would foil my page, | PRs 
——— Ttmble, thou wretch 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes / 8 
Unwhipt by juſtice. y | : Shaxs. 

now ſhare the triumphs of EuALITY, and taſle the bitters of re- 
venge ] your friend, your relative, and king, now Withers in his 
peaceful grave te glut your brutal vengeance! it, ſtarting from the 
torpor of your guilt, yau ſeek. ſome lonely corner to expiate in peni- 
tence your crimes, where can you fly? where can you repoſe your 
troubled mind? The range of Europe will deny you one humble 

t to hide remorſe from public ſcorn! Would you on your pillow 

rive to drown remembrance with oblivious ſlumber ? the ſleeping 

thought will wake, to drive you trembling from your guilty bed! 

No Conſcience wakes Deſpair 

That flumber'd, wakes the bitter memory 


| f what he was, what is, and what muſt be | | , 
| Worſe; of worſe deeds, worſe ſufferings muſt enſue, Mi1iron 


Live, then, to loath the recollection of your crimes, and receive, in 
the groans of ſeciety, an earneſt of the curfes which poſterity will 
laviſh upon your name! | 


» Vide the Proclamation of Monſ. Monge, the French Miniſter of Marine; recently 
publiſhed throughout Frances | 


—— 


old in them an illuſtrious line of princes ready to uphold your 


The 
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The following PunL.tcaTIONs are printed cheap for general 
Circulation, for JOHN STOCKDALE, and recom- 


mended and circulated by the different Aſſociations through- 
out the Kingdom. 


1. JUDGE ASHHURST's CHARGE to the GRAND JURY 
for the COUNTY of MIDDLESEX. \ 

2. ONE PENNYWORTH of TRUTH, from THOMAS 
BULL to his BROTHER JOHN, 


3. A CURATE's ADDRESS to the MANUFACTURERS of 
BIRMINGHAM, &c. | * | | 


4. An INFALLIBLE RECEIPT fox knowing an HONEST 
MAN from a ROGUE, 


5. * BIRD IN THE HAND WORTH TWO IN THE 
BUSH. | 
b. A WORD of ADVICE to all TRUE CHRISTIANS. The 
above Six Articles are 15s. per Dozen, 5s. per Hundred, or ons. 
Thouſand for-2l. 25. | | . 
7. THOUGHTS on our PRESENT SITUATION, with 
REMARKS upon the POLICY of a WAR with FRANCE. 

8. AN ANSWER to PAIN's RIGHTS OF MAN, by JOHN 

ADAMS, Eſq. | 

9. ACCOUNT of the REVOLT and MASSACRE 
which took place in Paris on the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, with a 
Variety of Facts relating to Tranſactions previous to that Date, 
which throw Light on the real Inſtigators of thoſe horrid and pre- 
meditated Crimes. By an Engliſh Gentleman preſent at the Time. 


10. A WORDin SEASON to the TRADERS and MANUFAC. 


TURERS of GREAT BRITAIN, 


11. INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCES of a' REFORM. in 


PARLIAMENT, by WILLIAM PLAYFAIR. 
12. The LIFE of THOMAS PAIN, by FRANCIS OLDYS, 


13. AN ACCOUNT of the MANNER in which the PERSONS | 
confined-in the PRISONS of PARIS were TRIED and put to 
DEATH on the 2d and 3d of SEPTEMBER lait; by an EYE- 
WITNESS, The laft Seven Articles are 15. cach, or al. 25. per 
Hundred. 2 | 

14. ADVICE to the JACOBIN NEWS-WRITERS, and thoſe 
who peruſę them. Recommended to the different ASSOCI 

| TIONS to ſtop the Progreſs of REBELLION ; by Dr. NA. 
THAN SLQW. Price 6d, or 11. 15. per Hundred. 5 


15. The GENUINE SPEECH of the RIGHT HON. CHARLES 


AMES FOX, at the Meeting of the WHIG CLUB at the 


ndon Tavern, December 1792. With a Poetica! Paraphraſe. 
Price 6d. or 11. 1s. per Hundred. 


16. ADIALOGUE between WAT TYLER, Miſchievous TOM, 


and an ENGLISH FARMER. Price 6d. or One- Guinca per 
Hundred. 5 Vs | 
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The following New PuBITIATLIoNS may be had of 
Jonx STockxpaLE, Preca. 


7. HOUGHTS upon our PRESENT SITUATION, 
with REMARKS upon the POLICY of a WAR with 
FRANCE, Price 2s. 5 
2. THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION of GOVERNMENT, 
compared with that of a Democratic Republic. By Sir W. 
Young, Bart. Price 18. 6d. 


3- A BRIEF EXAMINATION into the Increaſe of the Re- 
venug, Commerce, and Navigation of Great Britain, ſince the 
concluſion of the Peace in 1783, the third edition with addi- 
tions. Price 18. 

4. The HISTORY and PROCEEDINGS of the LORDS and 

COMMONS, during the Second Seffion of the Seventeenth 
Parliament of Great Britain, in one large Volume Octavo, 

| Containing 700 Pages of cloſe Letter- preſs. Price 158. half 
bound and lettered. f 

5. The HISTORY and PROCEEDINGS of the LORDS and 


COMMO NS from 1784 to 1792, in 21 Vols. Price 81. 88. 
half bound and lettered. | 


6. A COLLECTION of TREATIES between Great Britain 


and other Powers, collated with the Originals in the Paper 
Office. By George Chalmers, Eſq. Neatly printed in two 
large Volumes Gero. Price 15s. in Boards, or on fine 
Paper 18s. 

7. The COMPARATIVE STRENGTH of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. By George Chalmers, Eſq. Price gs. 6d, ſewed, 
8. A COMPLETE ANSWER to PAIN'S RIGHTS of 

MAN, and the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, in 
two Parts. By Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart, in one Vol. Otavo., 
Price 58. ſewed, | af 
9. VARIOUS OPINIONS of the PHILOSOPHICAL RE. 
FORMERS conſidered, particularly PAIN'S RIGHTS of 
MAN. By Charles Hawtrey, A. M. Viear of Bampton, 
Oxfordſhire. Price 3s, | 


10. An EXPOSURE of the FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


- ATTEMPTS to DESTROY the BRITISH CONSTITU. 


TION, upon the New Doctrines recommended. By a 
p of Parliament, and of his Majeſty's Privy Council. 
—_3 hs R | 
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it. PRINCIPLES of GOVERNMENT, deduced from Rea- 
ſon, ſupported by Engliſh Experience, and oppoſed to French 
Errors. By the Rev. R. Nares, A. M. Price 28. 6d. 

12. REMARKS on the PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY, 
who ſtile themſelves, ** The Friends of the People;“ and Ob- 
ſervations on the Principles of Government, as applicable to the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, Price 15, 6d, 


13. HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the SLAVE TRADE, 
and of its effects in Africa; addreſſed to the People of Great 
Britain. By the Right Honourable Lord Muncaiter. Pr. 28. 


14. A LETTER to BACHE HEATHCOTE, Efq. on the 
fatal Conſequenees of aboliſhing the Stave Trade, both in 
England and her American Colonies. By Henry Redhead, 
Eſq. Price 28. | 

15. A LETTER to Mr. THOMAS PAIN, in Reply to the 

Right Hon, Henry Dundas, and his Two Letters to the 
Right Hon, Lord Onſlow, By a Member of the Britiſh Par- 


liament. Price 1s, 


16. SHORT ACCOUNT of the REVOLT and MASSACRE 
which took place in Paris on the :oth of Auguſt, 1992, with 
a Variety of Facts relating to Tranſactions previous to that 
Date, which throw Light on the real Infiigators of thoſe horrid 

and premeditated Crimes. By an Englith Gentleman preſent 
at the Time. Price 1s. 


17. The ENGLISH FREEHOLDER, addreſſed to the People 
of Great Britain, complete in 21 Numbers. Price 45. 

18, A GENERAL VIEW of the AFFAIRS of the EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, By George Anderſon, A. M. 
Complete in two Parts. Price 6s. 

19. The LONDON CALENDAR, or Court and City Regi- 

ſter, for England, Scotland, Ireland, and America, for ttc 

Year 1793. Price 2s. bound, or with an Almanack, 28. 10d. 


20. The above Book, with the Companion, the Arms of the 
1 3 and the Bengal, or Eaſt India Calendar, complete. 
e 9s. bound, or in Morocco extra, with gilt edges, 145. 
21. The SPEECH of the Right Hun, WILLIAM PITT, on 
the 17th of February, 1792, on the Reduction of the Taxes. 
Price 18. | | 


22. A GENERAL VIEW of the ACTUAL FORCE and RE- 
SOURCES of FRANCE in January 1733, By William 
Playfair. Price 18. 6d. 

23. A NEW MAP of ZEALAND, with the RIVER 
SCHELDE, part of HOLLAND, FLANDERS, and BRA- 
BANT; ſnewing the Situation of the SCHELDE, &c. the 

reſent SUBJECT of DISPUTE. Printed on a Sheet of 
| — Woye Vellum Paper, and neatly coloured. Pr. 18. 6d. 
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Morſe's Geography. 


ThIs Day is Publiſhed, in One large Volume Ofavo, illuf+ 
| trated with Maps, a New Edition, Price Vs. in Boards, 
| or on a Superfine Nove Medium, Price tos. 6d. with 
if the Maps printed on a ſheet of fine thick Vellum Paper, 
| | and neatly coloured, 
| 


it THE AMERICAN 

[| * 
1 GEOGRAPHY: 
if | o R. 

| A VIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


| OF THE 
| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: . 


CONTAINING 


| Aſtronomical Geography. Geographical Definitions, Diſcovery, and 
1 General Deſcription of AMER1CA and the UNITED STATES .— 
| Of their Boundaries; Mountains; Lakes; Bays and Rivers; Na- 
| tural Hiſtory ; Productions; Population; Government; Agricul- 
ture; Commerce; Manufaftures ; and Hiſtory,—A Conciſe Ace * 1 
count of the War, and of the important Events which have | 
| ſucceeded, \ 


--= 


* * 
— 


| WITH -A PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION OF 


| As 
| KENTUCKY, The WESTERN TERRITORY, and Ve NI. 
— Of their Extent; Civil Diviſions; Chiel Towns; Climates , 
'F Soils z Trade; Character; Conſtitutions ; Courts of Juſtice ; Col- 
| leges T Academies ; Religion; Iflands; Indians; Literary and Hu- 
mane Societies; Springs; Curioſities; Hiſtories; &c. 
TO WHICH 15 ADDED, | 
| 5 An Abridgment of the Geography of the Bz1Tisn, SyAniSH, FRENCH, - 
| and Dvurcu Dominions in Aux RICA and the WST IN Dis. 


Alſo of EUROPE, ASIA,. and AFRICA. 
BY JEDIDIAH MORSE. 
Printed for JohN STOQKDALE, - Piccadilly. 
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A SPLENDID EDITION or GAY'S FABLES. 
This Day is publiſhed, 

IN TWO VOLUMES, 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED ON A SUPERFINE, WOVE, ELEPHANT 
OCTAVO, {11 Incazs by 7) q 


And embelliſhed with Seventy Copper Plates, 


Engraved by Mr. HALT, GzAiNGER, AuDINET, BLAxt, MAZELLy 
LovzGrovs, Witson, SKELTON, and Cook. 


Price One Pound Eleven Shillings and Six-pence 
in Boards, 


'' SLES 


By JOHN GAY. 


TO WHICH 1S PREFIXED A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
LONDON: PRINTED FOR JOHN STOCKDALE, PICCADILLY. 


Ws This Work has been carefully hot-preſſed, and will be delivered 
in Boards, with Silver Paper betwixt each Plate and the Letter Preſs, 
to prevent the one from injuring the Beauty of the other. 


Piccadilly, Feb. 16, 1793. | 


=. PRAVELS 


THROUGH 


SICILY and CALABRIA, 


In Tas Year 1791, 


WITH A POSTSCRIPT, 


Containing ſome Account of the Ceremonies of the laſt Holy Week 
at Rome, and'of a ſhort Excurſton to Tivoli. 


By Tyz Rev. BRIAN HILL, A.M: 


Late of Quzznx's Cotto, Oxvrond, and CHArLitatn to the 
Eazr of Lzvzn and MzLtviilt. 


Ta One Volume Royal Oftavo with a Map, Price 78. Gd. 
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Splendid Edition of BARLOW's ASOP's FABLES, 


Br Susscirriox. 


In the Preſs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 
| IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Elegant printed on a Superfine Wove Elephant Octavo, (11 In- 
ches by 7) and embelliſhed with One Hundred and Fourteen 
beautiful Copper-Plates, from BaxLow's Deſtgns, 


- 
AND ENGRAVED BY 


Hah, Ax xkERSMuITH, MatzeLt, EasTGaTE, GRAINOER, 

ILSON, AUDINET, MEDLAND, SKELTON, CROMECK, 
Blake, LEnty, Corner, LoveGRove, Gro, SAx- 
DERS, BaRRETT, CLARKE, &c. &c. 


Price to Subſcribers, Tauo Guineas in Boards, 


FABLES OF ASOP. 


To which is prefixed, a LIE of the Auron. 


Lonpox; Printed for JOHN STOCKDALE, Piccadilly, 


Subſcribers Names received alſo by Mr. ARCHER, Bookſeller, 


DuslLix. 
* * A Lift of the Subſcribers will be printed. 


Mr. Stockdale aſſures thoſe Ladies and Gentlemen who may 
pleaſe to favour him with their Names, that they ſhall receive 
the firſt Impreſſions of the Plates, and, as nearly as they can be 


delivered, in the Order they are ſubſcribed for. 


This Work ſhall be condilly hot-prefſed, and will be deli- 
vered in Boards, with filver ; ow betwixt each Plate and the 
Letter-preſs, to prevent the one from injuring the Beauty of the 
other. 


Piccadilly, Feb. 16, 1793. 
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By AUTHORITY 


This Day is publiſhed, in One Volume, Royal Quarto, 
Eonſiſting of Six Hundred Pages of cloſe Letter Preſs, Pr. 11. 118. 6d. in Bde. 


Illuſtrated with Seventeen Maps, Charts, Views, and other Em- 
belliſhments, drawn on the Spot, by Captains HunTzk and 
BrzAaDLEY, and Lieut, Dawes, 


An HISTORICAL JOURNAL 
TFT THE 
TRANSACTIONS AT PORT JACKSON Ax D NOR. 
Folk ISLAND, 


With the Diſcoveries which have been made in New 
Sourn WALES, and in the Southern Ocean, ſince 
the Publication of PHILLIP's VOYAGE, compiled 
from the Official Papers; | 


Including the Journals of Governors PHILLIP and KING, and of 
Lieut. BALL; and the Voyages from the firſt Sailing of the Sirius 
in 1787, to the Return of that Ship's Company to England in 1792, 


BY JOHN HUNTER, Eſa; 
POST CAPTAJN IN HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY. 


LONDON: Printed for Joux STOCK DALE, Piccadilly, 


— 


A Liſt of the PLATES in the above WORK: 


1. A Portrait of Captain Hunter, 
2. Vignette on the Title Page of a Native Woman and Child in Diftreſs, 
3. A large Map of New South Wales, ſhewing the River Hawkeſkury and 
every Part of that Cauntry hitherto explored, by Lieut. Dawes, 
4. A large Chart of Botany-Bay, Port [ackion, and Broken Bay, with the 
intermediate Coaſt and Soundings, ſurveyed by Cap', Hunter. 
5. The Southern Hemiſphere, ſhewing the Track of the Syrius, 
6. A new Plan of Norfolk-Iſland, by Captain Bradley, 
7. Track of the Waakſamheyd Tranſport 
8. A View of the Settlement on Sydney Cove, Port 
den ofthe Seu le- Hill | 
. A View of the Settlement at Roſe-Hi 
x Canoes of the Admiralty Iſlands, 4 By Capt, Hunter, 
*:11, A Man of Lord Howe's Groupe, 
12. Canoes of the Duke of Vork's Iſland, 
13. A Man of the Duke of Vork's-Iiland | 
14. A Family of New South Wales, by Governor King, 
25. Non-Deſcript Shells, of New South Wales, Plate l. 
FF _ I oa dee Ree ae © %y 
I 7» Ditto — — — — - Plate III. 


„A fow Copies of the above Work may be had printed on @ Su- 
perfine, Mode Royal, Price 21, 25, in yards, 


Militia, Independent, and Fencible Companies. | 


1 In the Preſs, and in a few Days will be publiſhed, 
i | | 1 . A 
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MILITIA OFFICERS, 


WITH THE 


DATES or TaziR COMMISSION: 


WHERE STATIONED, 
18 AND THE 


NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH REGIMENT. 


TO WHICH 1s ADDED, 


ALIST OF THE QFFICERS 


| or THP 
INDEPENDENT COMPANIES, | 


AND THE 


Names of thofe Gentlemen who have offered to raiſe Companies, 


AT to 


4 LIST of the OFFICERS of the FENCIBLE REGIMENTS now C 
raifing in SCOTLAND, f 


e printed for Jon n srecxvarr, nas. 
1793+ 


